THE   LIFE   OF   JAMES   RAMSAY   MACDONALD

What they may be at Philippi (that is surely wrongly spelt)
I cannot say yet. . . .

Bruce also wrote me before I went. That was cheering.
The most satisfactory part of the going was the farewells.
With them as stolen treasures in my heart, I wanted to sneak
back when I got to Marseilles and the gangway to the boat
was in front of me. I felt like a man who had cash and who
could not spend it. It was burning holes in his pocket and
he could only jingle it and say over and over again to
himself, "I am rich," and then add dolefully, "but I cannot
change a sixpence for a drink." Musing thus I felt a grip on
the back of my neck, and fate shoved me up the boards.
So I am here and am a matter of ten miles or so further off
than when I began.

The voyage, with its enforced rest, and the heat of
India improved his health, and in January he could
write home from Madras "the ailments which troubled
me for some time before I left England have gone and I
am better than I have been for a long time."

******          *

As 1914 wore on, the International outlook darkened.
There were those who began to remember the pessimistic
aphorism that war is like death; you can postpone it,
but you cannot prevent it. Nearer home, civil war was
brewing in Ireland. The Government had erred when it
drafted a Home Rule Bill for the whole country, despite
the passionate resentment of Ulster; it erred when it
shrank from repressing the open threat of violence which
this policy had provoked. The result was Carson and the
Ulster Volunteers, Redmond and the National Volunteers,
a gun-running by the Ulstermen at Larne in April, a
gun-running by the Nationalists at Howth in July,
and in May the " mutiny" at the Curragh, when a number
of officers were allowed to contract out of their prospective
duty of serving against the Ulster insurgents. Mac-
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